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nor have certain more vigorous tendencies 
thus far manifested themselves in convinc- 
ing fashion. That the situation, delicate 
as it is, will adjust itself there can be scant 
question. It assuredly will if there con- 
tinue to come to these shores the best 
current foreign production. The first in 
this fruitful field, the Carnegie Institute 



has the credit of having introduced to us 
a number of the leading modern masters. 
The work of the Carnegie has been bril- 
liantly supplemented by the Albright 
Gallery, and, with the recent rejuvenescence 
of the Brooklyn Museum, much may be 
expected for the cause of internationalism 
in art. 



FINE ARTS EXHIBITION AT HAZLETON 



BY 0. R. HOWARD THOMSON 



WITH a noticeable absence of blowing 
of trumpets, and with no gathering 
of the lions of art, an exhibition of paintings 
by American artists, sent to the Hazleton, 
Pa., High School by the Fellowship of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
was opened on the 4th of last May. Ex- 
cellently hung in the Parthenon Hall of the 
High School, the exhibition merited in- 
finitely more attention than it attracted. 
The significance of this exhibition lay in not 
merely the merit of the work shown, but 
still more in the purpose which instigated it. 
Art, if is is to perform its legitimate function 
of ameliorating the harshness that is so 
prominent a factor in the social order of 
today, must somehow or other get itself 
more widely known than in the past, and 
become a part of the lives of the people. 

A belief, something like this, must have 
animated the members of the Academy 
Fellowship when, a few years ago, they first 
undertook the collection and partial financ- 
ing of "travelling-exhibitions": that is, 
collections of paintings, that should go 
from town to town throughout the state, 
in order that those who lacked opportunities 
to visit the galleries in large cities might 
enjoy, in their home towns, the privilege 
of seeing the work of those accredited 
among the foremost living interpreters of 
the beautiful in life. 

And to those lacking a belief in the almost 
universal goodness of human nature, it 
cannot but be astonishing, when glancing 
through the catalogues of the collections 
sent out by the Fellowship to see of what 
paintings they are composed. They are 
not collections of the flotsam and jetsam of 
the studios; nor gatherings of daubs by 



immature painters who have hammered at 
the doors of the big galleries in vain, but, 
for the most part paintings by such repre- 
sentee artists as Edward Redfield, Emil 
Carlsen and Birge Harrison, Gifford Beale, 
Joseph T. Pearson, Hugh Breckenridge, 
Paul King, Blossom Farley, Mary Butler, 
Martha Walter and a dozen others whose 
standing is secure. 

Not that there is not merit in the work of 
those lacking international reputation, 
those who still have their spurs to win. 
The pictures by these younger people are 
often the most delightful of all shown. 

The recent Hazleton exhibition was one 
of the best that the Fellowship of the 
Academy has sent out.* It was well 
balanced, though stronger in landscapes 
than portraits: yet of portraits there were 
some worth much study. 

Among the most notable of the paintings 
shown were: "Woman of Segonia," by 
Leopold Seyffert; "Lady in Black," by 

Nina Ward; "Miss H ," by Albert 

Rosenthal; "The Blue Japanese Parasol," 
by Martha Walter; "Boy with Shell," 
by Alice Kent; "Holly-hocks," by Adolph 
Borie; "Dines," by Emil Carlsen; "May: 
Center Bridge," by Edward Redfield; 
"Red Mill at Cos-Cob," by Birge Harrison; 
"Going to the Oyster Beds," by Fred 
Wagner; "Early Morning; Springtime," 
by Joseph T. Pearson; "Meadows," by 
Nicolo D'Ascenzio; "California Sheep 



*The Hazelton, Pa., High School bought from this 
exhibition "The Blue Japanese Parasol," by Martha 
Walter and "Going to the Oyster Beds," by Fred 
Wagner. Hazelton is a small town of 28,000 inhabitants 
- situated in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. The 
expenses of the exhibitions and the purchase of pictures 
are chiefly met by the sale of patrons' season tickets, 
admitting all in a family, at $1.00 each. 




THE BLUE JAPANESE PARASOL 

Range," by Frank Reed Whiteside; 
"Quakin' Asps," by Johanna Boericke; 
"Beach in August," by Elizabeth W. 
Roberts, "Golden-Glows," by Hugh 
Breckenridge; "Chrysanthemums and 
Asters," by Everett Bryant; "Theodore," 
by Mrs. Lloyd; "Snow, Sand and Sea," by 
Frederick Nunn; "Bleak November," by 
Mary Butler; "Surf at Barnegat," by 
Blossom Farley; "Old Covered Bridge," 
by Paul King; "Summer," by Helen 
Thurlow, and "Across the Valley," by 
William Edmundson. 

Altogether it was a splendid collection 
and the vision of the Academy Fellowship in 
arranging for it, the immense amount of un- 
selfish labor that the Chairman of the Exhi- 
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bition committee, Miss Mary Butler, who has 
borne the brunt of the work, has put into 
it, and the cooperation of the contributing 
artists can hardly be praised too much. 
Nor is the Hazleton exhibition the only one 
fostered by this far-seeing association of 
artists; others of almost equal value were 
shown in some of the schools in Philadelphia. 
Since 1911 thirty schools and clubs in the 
vicinity of Phildalphia have been benefitted. 
In the same time the Fellowship has sent 
out each year a group to about twenty 
towns in Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio, 
etc. The Fellowship is inspired solely with 
a desire to take the best of art to places 
within the reach of those who hitherto have 
been deprived of it. 



